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Government themselves was outlined at a meeting of the League
Council on the 20th January, 1934, by Monsieur Paul-Boncour, who
said that France, though one of the parties directly concerned in the
plebiscite, was even more deeply interested in the question by reason
of her permanent membership of the Council. Though a direct under-
standing could have been reached between Prance and Germany on
the question of their common interests, it remained the duty of
Prance, as of all other states, to enable the Saarlanders to decide
their future status by an absolutely free vote, in accordance with
the terms of the Treaty. After the change of Government of the
9th February by which Monsieur Barthou1 became Minister for
Poreign Affairs in the Cabinet formed by Monsieur Doumergue, there
was a certain hardening in the French attitude, and in a speech
delivered at Sathonay on the 6th May, Monsieur Andre Pribourg,
rapporteur on Saar questions to the Poreign Affairs Commission of
the Chamber of Deputies, declared that, though it was the chief aim
of the Government to ensure the religious, political, and economic
liberty of the Saar population, it was also their duty to defend the
material interests of the French state and of private enterprise, both
in industry and in agriculture. If, as he expected, there was a majority
in favour of the status quo, a more democratic form of government
would be established and Prance would grant favourable treatment
to Saar exports; but if the Saar returned to Germany, France would
insist on her right to immediate payment in gold for all public or
private property ceded to Germany, while the political barrier
between the Saar and France would be reinforced by ean economic
safety curtain'. Prance could not allow the return of the Saar to be
used for bargaining purposes in her negotiations with Germany, or
to form an excuse for such atrocities as had been carried out against
the Rhineland separatists.

The National Socialists would naturally have preferred the im-
mediate return of the Territory, which could have been made to
appear a conspicuous success for their foreign policy and a useful
precedent for the revision of other chapters of the Peace Treaties. If,
however, the plebiscite were inevitable, they were determined that
the Saar should be no less willing than the Reich to show its loyalty
to Herr Hitler. It was also obvious that any appreciable falling off
from the original estimate of a majority of 90 per cent or more
for reunion with the Weimar Republic would be considered as a
vote of censure on the Third Reich. Ever since their entry into
power, therefore, they had been carrying on an intensive campaign,

1 For an account of the policy of Monsieur Barthou see pp. 339-40,387, above.